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New  Jersey  is  the  Place  to  Be! 
A  Great  30th  Convention!! 


Left  to  Right  arc  Ray  Williams,  Ron  Thompson,  Pete  Wackcr,  Jim 
Majoros,  Tom  Rot  hacker,  Spencer  Pack,  George  Skic,  Tom  Hyland, 

and  William  Horton. 


Our  Jersey  Guys  Won  Over 

the  ANA! 


William  Horton  is  now  the  new  ANA  President, 
and  Michael  Fey  is  a  new  ANA  Governor, 
Congratulations  to  both  of  them. 
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Advertising  in  the  Journal 


Interested  in  advertising  in  the  next  GSNA  journal? 


2005  Journal  Rates:  S  100.00  Full  page 


50.00  Half  page 

25.00  Quarter  page 


To  advertise,  call  the  editor  at  7 1 8-761  -6596. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

By  Spencer  Peck 

Our  30th  annual  Convention  was  a  great 
success  with  a  good  time  had  by  all,  both 
dealers  and  customers.  We  tried  a  new 
feature  this  year;  the  concept  of  a  “Host 
Club.”  The  New  Jersey  Exonumia  Society  took  the  lead  while 
celebrating  its  25th  birthday.  The  GSNA  provided  them  with  a  table 
to  help  distribute  information,  and  the  club  helped  staff  the 
Convention  from  setup  to  tear  down.  We  plan  to  make  this  an 
annual  tradition,  so  interested  member  clubs  are  encouraged  to  sign 
up  now. 

The  dealer  bourse  was  sold  out,  with  a  waiting  list,  and  promises  to 
be  so  next  year.  Over  one  thousand  attendees  came,  looked,  and 
spent  over  the  three  day,  very  active  show.  Thank  you,  Tom  Hyland 
for  all  of  your  hard  work  in  making  this  show  such  a  success!! 

The  exhibits  were  great.  The  YN  program  was  another  success  led 
by  Larry  Gentile.  The  U.S.  Mint  was  in  attendance  on  Saturday,  and 
generated  much  interest.  The  Friday  evening  auction  by  New  World 
Rarities  realized  about  $200,000.00  due  to  active  bidding. 

Mai  and  Joanne  Heckman  helped  out  again  this  year,  signing  up 
fifty-six  new  members.  Another  Great  Job! 

I  wish  to  thank  all  of  our  volunteers  for  a  job  well  done.  You  all 
deserve  a  tip  of  the  hat  for  your  extraordinary  efforts.  It  is  because 
of  you  that  the  annual  GSNA  convention  continues  to  be  the  keynote 
show  for  numismatics  in  the  state,  and  you  have  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

Mark  your  calendars  for  next  year’s  convention,  scheduled  for  May 
18-19-20.  We  will  also  be  sponsoring  the  ANA  Coin  Grading  and 
Counterfeit  Detection  Seminar  on  May  1 5- 1 6- 1 7th.  Details  will  be 
posted  in  the  winter  issue  of  the  NJNJ  and  on  our  web  site. 

Happy  collecting. 

Spence  (ANA  LM  4334) 
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The  2005  Convention 

By  Fran  Cackowski 

What  an  event!!!  The  GSNA  May  2005  convention,  hosted  by  the  NJ  Exonumia 
society,  was  some  show,  and  a  great  numismatic  experience.  It  was  filled  with 
dealers,  collectors,  an  auction  by  New  World  Rarities,  the  U.S.  Mint,  prizes,  club 
meetings,  books,  YN’s  and  even,  yes,  a  discriminating  dog  checking  out  the  stock. 
Reports,  “on  the  scene”  from  both  dealers  and  collectors  of  all  ages,  expressed 
delight. 

If  you  have  not  yet  gone  to  a  GSNA  convention,  you  are  really  missing  one  of  the 
great  numismatic  events  happening  in  New  Jersey.  What  a  treat!  This  was  my 
first  convention,  and,  being  the  editor  of  the  GSNA  journal,  I  also  participated  as  a 
volunteer,  so  I  saw  some  “behind  the  scenes”  things  as  well. 

First,  I  was  surprised  with  the  amount  of  work  that  had  to  be  done  by  the  GSNA 
volunteers  the  day  before.  I  was  aware  the  Tom  Hyland,  the  show  chairman,  had 
a  tremendous  task  in  contracting  dealers,  negotiating  with  the  hall  and  local  hotels, 
obtaining  security,  etc,  but  1  was  not  aware  that  the  GSNA  was  responsible  for 
things  like  lighting  for  the  tables.  What  seemed  like  miles  of  extension  cords  and 
electrical  boxes  had  to  be  placed  into  position,  and  tested  the  day  before  to  ensure 
that  each  dealer  would  be  ready  to  go  on  setup  morning.  Even  little  things  like 
the  dealer  badges  took  a  lot  of  effort.  It  took  Pete  Wacker,  Dave,  and  I,  working 
diligently,  about  an  hour  just  to  do  that  task,  that,  frankly,  I  never  thought  about 
the  work  involved.  Everyone  worked  hard,  but  I  have  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  both  Tom  Hyland  and  Tom  Rothacker.  In  1992,  I  retired  from  IBM,  and 
then  went  to  work  for  a  VP  of  Nabisco.  I  had  participated  in  numerous 
conventions,  symposiums,  presentations  etc.  In  all  of  those  years,  I  had  never 
seen  anyone  more  prepared,  “on-the-ball”,  and  hardworking  than  those  two.  Tom 
Rothacker  later  received  an  ANA  award  for  his  work  on  both  the  WHCC  show, 
and  the  GSNA  convention.  To  all  who  made  it  happen,  congratulations  on 
presenting  the  GSNA  members  with  such  a  wonderful  event. 

The  GSNA  annual  meeting  was  conducted  by  president  Spencer  Peck  and,  with 
about  35  in  attendance,  he  presented  three  annual  awards.  The  "GSNA  Club  of 
the  Year"  Award  went  to  the  Watchung  Hills  Coin  Club  and  Club  president  Dave 
Bailey  accepted  the  award  for  the  club.  This  was  the  club's  2nd  time  they  took  the 
award  in  the  past  eight  years.  A1  Zaika,  noted  exonumia  collector  and  dealer  was 
given  the  "GSNA  Numismatist  of  the  Year"  Award.  The  85  year  old  Zaika,  was 
past  editor  of  the  NJ  Exonumia  Society's  Newsletter  for  over  ten  years  and  was 
tremendously  instrumental  in  all  activities  of  the  NJES  since  it  began  in  1980. 
The  "GSNA  YN  of  the  Year"  Award  went  to  1 1  year  old  Jessica  Knueppel  for  her 
total  dedication  to  the  hobby  since  she  became  a  member  of  the  GSNA  and  the 
Ocean  County  Coin  Club.  She  has  exhibited  a  half-dozen  times,  including  the 
ANA,  GSNA  and  her  own  club. 
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Jim  Majoros  was  presented  with  a  GSNA’s  President's  Award  for  all  that  he  has 
done  for  numismatics  in  New  Jersey.  In  addition,  Pete  Wacker,  Tom  Hyland, 
Tom  Rothacker,  Jim  Majoros,  Greg  and  Lisa  Heim,  and  Ron  Thompson  received 
NJNS  Editor  Awards  for  their  substantial  assistance  in  making  this  publication 
happen. 

ANA  Regional  Coordinator  Jim  Majoros  presented  ANA  Certificates  to  Tom 
Rothacker  and  Ray  Williams  for  their  extensive  time  and  efforts  they  have 
devoted  to  the  hobby  the  past  couple  of  years  with  their  own  clubs  and  the 
GSNA.  At  the  opening  ceremonies  on  Thursday,  ANA  Vice  President  Bill 
Horton,  Jr  presented  a  Numismatic  Ambassador  Award  to  Jim  Majoros  for  his 
work  with  the  ANA  as  their  National  ANA  YN  Coordinator  for  the  past  three 
years  and  his  hobby  dedication  to  the  GSNA  and  his  own  local  coin  club. 

The  meeting  of  the  NJES,  who  hosted  the  convention,  was  highlighted  with  a 
special  anniversary  cake  for  the  Society's  25th  Anniversary.  Approximately  25 
attended  the  meeting,  which  was  very  special  since  each  of  the  members  received 
an  elongated  1980  nickel,  the  beginning  year  of  the  NJES.  The  EAC  and  C-4 
meeting  was  held  as  a  joint  session  as  they  do  every  year  at  GSNA  and  Ray 
Williams  said,  "We  had  great  attendance  and  a  great  exchange  of  numismatic 
news." 

Six  GSNA  members  displayed  exhibits  that  visitors  viewed  to  enhance  their 
education  of  the  hobby.  Subjects  were  Wild  Life  on  Foreign  Currency  by 
Jessica  Knueppel,  Coins  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Jay  Feldman,  Coins  of  the 
Philippines  by  Tom  Rothacker,  Ocean  County  Money  by  Jim  Majoros,  Civil  War 
Memorabilia  by  Gary  Dunafnko,  and  Philippines  Island  Guerilla  Money  by  Gino 
Detogni. 

The  YN  program  was  well  attended  with  over  30  attendees,  and  everyone  was 
treated  to  lunch.  Tim  Grant,  the  Mint’s  Public  Relations  Director,  spoke  to  the 
YN’s  as  well,  and  answered  many  questions  about  the  new  nickels  and  the  state 
quarters. 

New  World  Rarities  of  Hauppauge,  NY  handled  the  auction  and  Chris  Imperato 
reported  over  70%  of  the  114  lots  were  sold  netting  a  total  of  $170,000,  which 
averaged  out  to  $2,000  per  lot.  Best  of  the  lots  was  a  PCGS  AU  53  1873CC 
Seated  Liberty  Dollar  that  hammered  down  at  $33,000.  A  1909-S  VDB  (PCGS 
65  Red)  went  for  $5,000  and  1913-S  Barber  quarter  (raw  F/VF)  went  for  a 
surprising  $2,200.  Imperato  indicated  he  was  very  pleased  with  the  results. 

I  took  over  600  pictures  at  the  convention,  so  it  was  very,  very  hard  to  select 
some  for  this  publication.  My  objective  was  to  show  pictures  that  would  allow 
those  who  attended  to  smile  with  fond  memories,  and  those  who  could  not  make 
it,  resolve  to  come  next  year.  See  you  all  in  2006! 
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Scenes  from  our  30th  Convention 


Dave  Bailey(l)  and  Ron  Thompson  getting  ready! 


Waiting  for  the  Opening  Bell! 


A1  Zaika  (center)  with  his  Award 
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Jessica  Kneuppel  receiving  her  award  from  Jim  (1)  and  Spence  (r) 


WHCC  receives  “Club  of  the  Year”  from  Spence  (r) 
Pete  Doelger  (1)  Dave  Bailey  (c) 
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Exhibitors  (left  to  right)  with  Dennis  Berube 
Jim  Majoros,  Gino  Detogni,  Tom  Rothacker,  Jessica  Knueppel, 
Dennis  Berube,  Jay  Feldman.  Gary  Dunafnko  is  not  shown. 


Editor’s  Award  Winners  (left  to  right)  with  the  editor 
Greg  Heim,  Jim  Majoros,  Fran  Cackowski,  Tom  Rothacker, 
Pete  Wacker,  and  Ron  Thompson. 


Tom  Hyland  with  his  Editor’s  Award 
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A  Great  YN  Program!! 


Books,  books,  more  books! 


Greg  and  Lisa  Heim  are  raising  their  latest  YN 
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Fifty-six  new  members,  our  many  thanks  for  Mai  and  Joanne 
Heckman  for  their  great  work!!! 


Ray  Williams  (1),  and  Tom  Rothacker  (  r  )  receiving  their 
ANA  awards  from  Jim  Majoros  (c). 


It  was  great  to  have  the  US  Mint  in  attendance. 
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Happy  Birthday,  Exonumia  Society  -  Host  Club 


Exonumia  Society  Meeting 


Exonumia  Society  Memorial  Pin 
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On  a  Whimsical  Note 


How  much  does  that  1889  CC  silver  dollar  cost  in  dog  biscuits? 


Hear  Ye,  Hear  Ye! 

Lost  Shirt  Order  Notice 

Will  the  person  who  ordered  and  paid  for  a  GSNA 
shirt  at  the  May  Convention  please  contact  Spencer 
Peck.  Your  order  form  has  been  misplaced  and  we 
need  to  link  up  to  straighten  this  out.  His  phone 
number  is  908-236-2880,  and  his  email  address  is: 
spencerpeck@earthlink.net.  Sorry  about  this. 


56  New  Members!! 


The  GSNA  continues  to  grow,  proving  that 
numismatics  is  alive  and  well  in  New  Jersey. 
Thank  you  for  your  support  to  all  of  our  members, 
new,  old,  and  especially  our  life  members.  You  are 
what  the  GSNA  is  all  about. 
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Letter  From  the  Editor 


I  am  writing  this  letter  not  believing  that  it  is  October  already.  This  issue  has 
taught  me  that  I  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  being  a  good  editor  for  the  GSNA.  I 
really  struggled  with  this  issue,  and  actually,  in  early  August,  threw  out  most  of 
what  I  had  done,  and  rewrote  it. 

During  the  convention,  I  had  such  a  great  experience,  and  took  over  600 
pictures.  I  had  planned  this  issue  as  a  “post-convention”  issue,  but,  using  the 
old  format,  I  could  put  so  little  of  what  1  had  seen  and  heard  into  this  journal, 
that  I  was  just  not  satisfied.  So,  with  the  encouragement  of  some  great  friends 
and  numismatists,  like  Jim  Majoros,  Pete  Wacker,  Tom  Rothackcr,  and  my 
husband,  Dave,  I  decided  to  “follow  my  gut”  and  throw  away  my  previous 
work,  and  just  dedicate  this  issue  as  a  “Convention  Issue.”  Its  goal  will  be 
primarily  to  focus  on  the  convention  to  make  all  of  those  who  attended  relive 
their  fun  experiences,  and  make  all  of  those  who  did  not  make  it  vow  not  to  miss 
next  year. 

Of  course,  I  also  had  to  update  the  GSNA  members  of  the  happenings  of  the 
ANA,  with  our  “Jersey  Boys”,  William  Horton  (President)  and  Michael  Fey 
(Governor)  winning  their  respective  ANA  elections,  as  well  as  other  NJ  awards. 
Thanks  to  Tom  Hyland,  we  have  a  contribution  from  another  GSNA  writer, 
David  Ginsburg.  His  article,  “How  Did  Gold  Coins  Circulate  in  19lh  Century 
America,  was  long,  and  1,  at  first,  was  going  to  feature  it  in  two  parts,  but,  the 
more  that  I  read  it,  the  more  that  I  thought  that  so  much  would  be  lost,  so  1 
carried  it  in  its  entirety  in  this  issue.  (Yes,  he  will  get  an  editor's  award  T-Shirt 
with  the  new  award  logo,  along  with  his  favorite  coin.) 

The  terrible  damage  of  Hurricane  Katrina  left  us  all  shaking  our  heads.  I  could 
only  think  about  how  we  would  feel  about  losing  everything,  and  starting  over. 
After  our  pets,  and  then  our  home,  our  great  loss  would  be  the  books.  Dave  and 
I  have  a  large  collection  of  books  on  everything.  Dave  compared  this  event  to 
the  “Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666.”  He  turned  this  comparison  into  a  “Lion’s 
Tale”,  and  1  decided  to  make  room  for  it  due  to  the  timeliness  of  the  article. 
(Nepotism,  I  know,  but  I  would  like  to  try  to  put  things  into  perspective. 
Sometimes  as  a  society,  we  do  not  learn  from  history.) 

Please  feel  free  to  comment  on  this  issue.  Too  many  pictures,  or  too  few  for  a 
convention  issue?  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  topics  or  articles?  Do  you 
want  to  submit  pictures  of  happenings  at  your  club?  Does  your  club  have  a 
speaker  or  show  or  event  to  share?  Send  me  info  at  asifranY/vahoo.com  or  call 
me  at  718-761-6596. 

Thank  you  all  again  for  allowing  me  to  be  your  editor.  I  am  so  fortunate  to  have 
so  many  great  friends  in  the  New  Jersey  numismatic  community. 

Fran 
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How  Did  Gold  Coins  Circulate  in  19th  Century  America? 

By  David  Ginsburg 

“We  can  get  gold,  plenty  of  it,  for  1  percent.” 

William  Swain,  Buffalo,  NY,  April  1 1,  1849 

This  line,  from  J.S.  Holliday’s  The  World  Rushed  In,  based  on  William  Swain’s 
diary  of  his  adventures  as  a  forty-niner,  refers  to  Mr.  Swain’s  effort,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  journey  from  his  home  on  a  farm  near  Youngstown,  NY  to  the 
California  gold  fields,  to  obtain  gold  coins  from  a  Buffalo,  NY  bank  with  which 
to  pay  for  his  journey.  (As  he  reports,  “yellow  boys”  were  readily  available  in 
exchange  for  local  banknotes,  for  only  a  1%  premium  over  face  value.)  Swain’s 
comment  piqued  my  curiosity  to  ask:  “How  did  gold  coins  circulate  150  years 
ago?  How  was  commerce  conducted?” 

Historical  Background:  The  Early  US  Financial  System 

To  begin  with,  in  1792,  Congress  defined  the  dollar  as  a  specific  weight  of 
silver  or  gold  in  a  ratio  of  15  to  1,  a  ratio  that  became  out  of  line  with  the  ratio 
of  the  major  trade  centers  of  Europe  almost  immediately;  by  1 799  the  ratio  in 
London  was  1 5  3A  to  1 .  Asa  result,  gold  coins  were  not  in  general  circulation  in 
the  US  after  1800. 

In  addition,  in  response  to  the  widespread  practice  of  exporting  silver  dollars  to 
the  West  Indies  to  be  exchanged  for  worn,  underweight  Mexican  dollars, 
President  Jefferson,  in  1804,  directed  the  Mint  to  cease  coining  silver  dollars 
(and  gold  eagles),  leaving  the  half  dollar  as  America’s  largest  circulating  coin. 

In  this  period,  bullion  depositors  were  able  to  request  the  denominations  of 
coins  to  be  produced  with  their  bullion.  The  Mint's  largest  depositor  was  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  despite  its  name,  was  a  private,  commercial 
bank.  As  the  half-dollar  was  the  desirable  coin  for  large  transactions,  bank 
reserves  and  payments  to  foreign  creditors,  very  little  of  the  smaller 
denomination  coins  was  produced.  Carothers  states  that  the  total  number  of 
quarters,  dimes  and  half-dimes  produced  up  to  1830  was  less  than  one  piece  for 
each  person  in  America  at  that  time.  In  their  absence,  Americans  were  forced  to 
resort  to  using  a  wide  range  of  foreign  silver  coins,  most  of  them  Mexican  and 
well  worn. 

As  a  result  of  the  lack  of  specie  and  with  no  national  currency,  banknotes  issued 
by  local,  state-chartered  banks  provided  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
circulating  money  in  America  from  1810  until  the  Civil  War,  in  amounts  up  to 
four  times  the  estimated  quantity  of  coins  in  the  country. 

Technically,  each  banknote  was  an  “IOU”  -  each  person  who  accepted  a 
banknote  in  exchange  for  goods  and  services  did  so  with  the  understanding  that 
he  could  take  the  note  back  to  the  issuing  bank  and  receive  specie  in  exchange 
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for  the  face  amount  of  the  note. 

During  most  of  the  first  third  of  the  19Ih  century,  instead  of  any  sort  of  central 
bank,  or  even  a  national  banking  system,  the  US  had  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  country’s  only  nationally  chartered  bank.  First  proposed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  championed  by  his  fellow  supporters  of  a  strong 
Federal  government,  the  bank  was  formed  by  legislation  signed  in  February 
1791  by  President  George  Washington.  Unfortunately,  the  Bank’s  charter  was 
only  issued  for  a  ten-year  period.  During  its  lifetime,  however,  the  Bank  was 
very  successful.  Headquartered  in  Philadelphia,  it  opened  eight  branches 
(including  one  in  New  Orleans  in  1805),  held  about  90%  of  the  US  Treasury’s 
deposits  by  1804  and  acted  as  an  unofficial  regulator  of  state-chartered  banks  by 
regularly  presenting  to  them  their  banknotes  for  redemption  in  specie.  In 
addition,  its  banknotes  could  be  taken  around  the  country  and  redeemed  for  full 
face  value  at  any  of  the  Bank's  branches. 

Unfortunately,  by  1811,  when  it  was  time  to  renew  its  charter,  the  Bank's 
opponents  were  as  powerful  as  its  supporters  and  far  more  vocal.  They  pressed 
the  unconstitutionality  of  its  charter,  as  well  as  the  foreign  ownership  of  much 
of  its  stock.  As  a  result,  the  Bank’s  charter  wasn't  renewed  and,  just  as  the 
Bank's  sendees  were  most  needed  (as  the  country  faced  the  prospect  of  war), 
the  Treasury  had  to  find  new  depositary  banks  for  its  funds  and  the  Bank  had  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  sending  abroad  the  $7  million  owed  to  the  foreign 
stockholders  (at  a  time  when  there  was  probably  no  more  than  $10  million  in 
specie  in  the  entire  country).  Fortunately,  most  of  the  foreign  stockholders 
chose  to  reinvest  in  other  American  securities  or  real  estate. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  following  the  US  Government’s  difficulties  in 
selling  bonds  to  pay  for  tiie  War  of  1812  and  a  population  explosion  among 
banknote-issuing  state  chartered  banks,  there  was  sufficient  pressure  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Bank  that  a  20-year  charter  was  granted  for  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1816. 

Unfortunately,  President  Andrew  Jackson  (who  served  from  1829  to  1837) 
disliked  banks  and  banknotes  and  was  determined  to  refuse  to  renew  the  Bank’s 
charter.  To  this  end,  he  removed  the  Treasury  deposits  from  the  Bank  beginning 
in  October  1833,  supported  the  law  of  June  28,  1834  that  reduced  the  gold  value 
of  the  dollar  by  about  6%  (and  put  gold  coins  into  general  circulation  for  the 
first  time  in  the  US),  signed  the  Specie  Circular  that,  beginning  in  July  1836, 
prohibited  the  sale  of  public  land  for  anything  other  than  specie;  and,  approved 
the  distribution  to  the  states  of  the  federal  Government’s  surplus  revenues.  The 
end  result  of  these  actions  was  to  drain  specie  from  the  country’s  commercial 
centers,  which  caused  a  sharp  reduction  in  business  activities  and  brought  on  the 
Hard  Times  of  1837-1844. 

When  commercial  activity  recovered  in  the  1840s,  it  was  fueled  by  a  mix  of 
essentially  uncontrolled  state  banknotes  (Grant  states  that  thousands  of  state 
banks  issued  banknotes  in  the  period  before  the  Civil  War).  As  you  might 
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expect,  it  was  very  difficult  to  conduct  commerce  with  such  a  mish-mash  of 
currency.  Not  only  were  counterfeit  banknotes  abundant,  but  genuine  notes 
could  become  worthless  due  to  the  bankruptcy  of  their  issuing  bank. 
Furthermore,  criminals  could  hire  a  banknote  printer  to  produce  banknotes  for  a 
completely  non-existent  bank,  supposedly  located  in  an  area  suitably  distant 
from  the  printer.  They  would  then  spend  the  newly  printed  currency  for 
whatever  they  could  get  and  disappear. 

In  such  an  environment,  publications  called  “counterfeit  detectors”  appeared, 
each  purporting  to  inform  the  public  which  banknotes  were  genuine  and, 
depending  on  the  soundness  of  their  issuing  bank,  at  what  discount  to  face 
value,  a  New  York  merchant,  for  example,  should  accept  banknotes  from  an 
Ohio  or  Michigan  bank. 

This  monetary  chaos  was  finally  ended  by  the  need  to  finance  the  huge  cost  of 
the  Civil  War.  Initially,  the  US  Government  tried  to  borrow  enough  gold  to 
finance  the  war,  but  early  Union  defeats  rendered  that  effort  unsuccessful.  In 
response,  gold  coins  began  to  be  hoarded,  disappearing  entirely  from  circulation 
(except  in  California)  by  the  end  of  1861.  Greenbacks  (United  States  Notes) 
began  appearing  in  April  1862,  but  immediately  began  selling  at  a  discount  to 
their  statutory  gold  value.  By  mid-year,  the  greenbacks  were  selling  at  such  a 
discount  that  silver  coins  disappeared,  exported  to  Canada  or  Latin  America. 
The  Currency  Act  of  1863  and  the  National  Bank  Act  of  1864  created  a  national 
currency,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  to  replace  the  remaining  private 
banknotes,  which  were  then  essentially  taxed  out  of  existence. 

Carothers  tells  us  that  the  silver  coins  did  not  return  from  abroad  until  late  1877, 
while  gold  coins  returned  after  January  1,  1879,  when  greenbacks  became  fully 
convertible  into  gold  coin  at  their  face  value  (at  which  point  few  cared  to  do  so). 
Gold  coins  then  became  relatively  unimportant  as  a  circulating  medium,  except 
in  California  and  the  West,  until  their  complete  disappearance  from  the  channels 
of  commerce  in  1933. 

How  Business  Was  Conducted 


So,  faced  with  coinage  and  currency  that  was  neither  reliable  nor,  frequently,  in 
adequate  supply,  how  was  business  conducted  in  the  19,h  century?  Domestic 
transactions  were  conducted  primarily  by  credit,  usually  promissory  notes  or 
banker’s  acceptances  (bills  of  exchange)  between  businesses,  or,  for 
householders,  by  keeping  accounts  at  one’s  merchants.  The  payment  of  import 
duties  was  in  specie  (although  during  some  periods  the  Government  would  wait 
for  payment  until  after  the  goods  were  sold),  as  was  payment  due  foreign 
creditors. 

As  for  other  transactions  with  the  Government,  Myers  states: 

The  regulations  issued  by  [Treasury]  Secretary  Walker  to  implement  “the 
great  and  beneficial  purpose  of  Congress. .  .to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  gold 
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and  silver  and  to  prevent  Treasury  drafts  becoming  a  paper  currency” 
instructed  all  government  officers,  from  January  1,  1847,  to  accept  only 
gold  and  silver  coin  (including  the  foreign  coins  still  in  circulation)  and 
Treasury  notes;  after  April  1,  they  were  to  pay  out  only  the  same. 
[Unfortunately],  Congress  had  neglected  to  make  appropriation... for  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  coin  from  New  York,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
revenue  was  collected,  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  had  to  be  paid 
out. 

Myers  also  provides  an  example  of  how  a  large  commercial  transaction  was 
handled  during  the  life  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the  early 
1830s: 

The  [cotton]  crop  in  Tennessee  is  purchased  by  merchants  who  ship  it  to 
New  Orleans,  giving  their  bills  founded  on  it  to  the  branch  [of  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States]  at  Nashville,  which  furnishes  them  with  (bank) 
notes.  These  notes  are  in  time  brought  to  New  York  for  purchasing 
supplies  for  Tennessee.  They  are  paid  in  New  York,  and  the  Nashville 
bank  becomes  the  debtor  of  the  branch  at  New  York.  The  Nashville 
branch  repays  them  by  drafts  given  to  the  branch  at  New  York  on  the 
branch  at  New  Orleans,  where  its  bills  have  been  sent,  and  the  branch  in 
New  York  brings  home  the  amount  by  selling  its  drafts  on  the  branch  at 
New  Orleans;  or  the  New  Orleans  branch  remits. 

After  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  ceased  operations,  either  merchants 
assumed  the  risk  of  giving  and  accepting  bills  of  exchange  to  and  from  each 
other  (which  led  many,  particularly  cotton  brokers  such  as  Lehman  Brothers,  to 
become  “merchant-bankers”),  or  sellers  assumed  the  risk  of  being  paid  in 
banknotes  of  the  area  where  they  sold  their  merchandise  (e.g..  New  Orleans)  and 
had  to  take  what  they  could  get  for  their  “foreign”  banknotes  when  they  returned 
home  (e.g.,  Tennessee). 

As  1  mentioned,  for  much  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  output  of  the 
Mint  was  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  much  of  what  was 
produced  was  exported.  Bolles  provides  two  examples  of  why  this  was  so: 

...when  kegs  of  sovereigns  arrived  in  New  York,  they  were  placed  in 
bank,  and  the  paper  money  of  the  institution  issued  in  exchange.  The 
sovereigns  remained  unpacked  for  months,  and  then  on  the  turn  of  the 
exchanges,  returned  whence  they  came,  the  bank  simply  withdrawing 
from  circulation  the  notes  it  had  uttered  when  the  specie  came  in.  Thus 
the  New-York  banks  were,  in  fact,  the  mint:  they  coined  paper  money 
to  take  the  place  of  coin.  There  was  nothing  to  induce  the  owner  of  the 
gold  to  incur  the  delay  and  expense  of  sending  it  to  Philadelphia:  on  the 
contrary,  that  process  would  have  made  the  pieces  so  much  less 
valuable  for  export,  and,  by  going  into  circulation,  would  have  operated 
against  the  issues  of  the  banks. 


And: 
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The  largest  proportion  of  the  government  revenue  was 
received  at  the  New- York  custom-house;  but  the  government 
financiers  were  so  connected  with  banks,  that  specie  was  by 
no  means  important  to  the  transaction.  If  the  importer  paid  his 
duties  in  specie,  it  was  in  foreign  coin,  taken  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
law,  and  then  by  the  custom-house  turned  over  to  a  bank, 
which  packed  them  up  for  re-exportation  as  soon  as  the 
exchanges  favored  the  operations.  Thus  the  mode  by  which 
Congress  carried  out  its  power  of  regulating  the  currency,  was 
to  place  the  mint  out  of  the  reach  of  voluntary  depositors,  and 
by  taking  foreign  coins  as  tender,  and  allowing  the  people  to 
be  supplied  with  bank-notes  for  circulation,  effectually  to 
destroy  all  motive  for  increasing  the  national  currency  [i.e., 
coinage].  By  these  means  the  small  channels  of  circulation 
were  entirely  occupied  with  the  Spanish  fractions,  -sixteenths, 
eighths,  fifths,  or  pistareens  and  quarters,  -while  dollars  and 
upwards  were  supplied  by  bank-notes;  gold  being  rarely  seen, 
and  used  only  as  an  agent  in  the  foreign  exchanges. 

Bowers  provides  an  additional  example: 

Large  quantities  of  American  gold  coins  were  exported.  The 
Bankers '  Magazine  and  Statistical  Register  quoted  this  letter 
from  George  Peabody  &  Company,  London,  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  February  19,  1852,  which  stated  in  part:  “We  have 
received  and  sent  in  to  your  institution,  subject  to  our  further 
orders,  a  parcel  of  gold  bullion,  melted  from  $250,000 
American  eagles,  and  by  next  steamer  expect  another  large 
shipment...” 

Conclusion 


So  now  I  feel  I  have  a  roadmap  to  begin  to  answer  my  question  of  how  gold 
coins  circulated.  That  is,  it  seems  that  they  didn’t  circulate  that  widely. 
Focusing  on  the  1840s  and  1850s,  it  appears  that  in  the  cities,  gold  journeyed 
between  the  Customs  House  and  the  bank  and  in  airal  areas,  gold  allowed 
travelers  to  go  to  distant  areas  without  fear  that  their  banknotes  would  only  be 
accepted  at  a  significant  discount,  if  at  all.  In  addition.  Government  employees 
should  have  been  paid  in  specie.  And,  of  course,  one  needed  silver  or  gold  to 
purchase  postage  stamps. 

However,  to  help  provide  a  more  detailed  answer  to  my  question,  1  intend  to 
seek  out  financial  or  commercial  histories  and  memoirs  that  can  provide 
examples  of  business  being  done  in  daily  life;  and,  in  future  articles.  I'll  extract 
the  relevant  portions  and  comment  on  them  “from  a  numismatic  point  of  view”. 
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From  the  editor:  David  Ginsburg  has  been  an  active  coin 
collector  since  1993  and  has  been  particularly  interested  in  collecting 
mid- 19th  century  US  gold  coins,  and  researching  US  commercial  history 
since  1998.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Southern  Gold  Society  and,  in 
addition  to  the  GSNA,  is  a  member  of  the  ANA,  the  Liberty  Seated 
Collectors  Club  and  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society.  Ilis  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  SGS  eNewsletter,  The  Gobrecht  Journal  and  the 
NBS  Asylum.  1  would  like  to  thank  him  for  allowing  me  to  print  such  a 
well-researched  article. 
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A  Lion's  Tale 

By  Dave  Bailey 

It  was  a  city  destroyed.  Rich  and  poor  alike  were  left  homeless.  Poor  people 
faced  the  brunt  of  the  destruction  since  they  were  unable  to  leave  the  city. 
Government  officials  showed  gross  incompetence  until  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything.  The  military  was  called  in  to  restore  order  in  whatever  was  left. 
September  2005  in  New  Orleans?  No,  and  there  in  lies  the  tale. 

September  1666  was  an  exceptionally  hot  summer  for  London.  Many  places  were 
tinder  dry.  All  hoped  for  needed  rain.  It  was  not  to  be.  A  fire  started  on  Pudding 
Lane,  at  the  shop  and  home  of  Thomas  Farrinor,  a  baker.  All  escaped  except  for  a 
maidservant  who  perished,  trapped  by  flames. 

Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  roused  from  some  wine  induced 
sleep.  He  looked  at  the  fire  as  dismissed  it  with  the  quote:  “  A  woman  could  piss 
it  out.“  How  wrong  he  was!  A  hot  wind  spread  the  flames  to  a  warehouse  on 
Thames  St.  Tallow,  oil,  and  spirits  combined  to  form  a  conflagration  of 
monumental  proportions.  The  Great  London  Fire  had  started!  Samuel  Pepys,  the 
diarist,  noted  that  the  rich  were  able  to  escape  via  the  river.  However,  as  he 
reported,  “poor  people  stayed  in  their  houses... til  the  fire  touched  them.” 

Bludworth,  the  Lord  Mayor,  should  have  been  in  charge  of  organizing  the  fire 
fighting.  However,  he  refused  to  order  the  command  to  blow  up  some  houses  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  spreading.  He  was  quoted  as  saying:  “What  can  I  do,  1  am 
spent.”  The  truth  was  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  would  be  held  libel  for  the  cost  of 
the  properties.  King  Charles,  however,  showed  great  courage.  He  rallied 
firefighters  all  over  the  city,  even  rewarding  them  with  gold  coins.  He  appointed 
his  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  fight  the  blaze.  At  that  point,  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  called  in  to  assist  the  exhausted  firefighters.  Sailors  brought  in 
gunpowder  and  blew  up  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
flames. 

Finally,  the  fire  was  brought  under  control,  but  at  great  cost.  Over  one  hundred 
thousand  Londoners,  approximately  half  of  the  population,  were  left  homeless 
with  over  13,200  houses  destroyed,  as  well  as  many  of  the  important  buildings  of 
the  city,  including  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Approximately  85%  of  medieval  London 
was  destroyed. 

London  was  down,  but  not  dead.  Parliament  taxed  coal,  the  energy  source  at  the 
time,  to  provide  money  for  rebuilding.  (That  story  will  be  a  future  Lion's  Tale.) 
The  fire,  and  the  resulting  rebuilding,  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  erected  in 
1667.  The  spire  is  located  near  London  Bridge.  It  serves  to  remind  every 
Londoner  of  how  their  city  was  saved.  May  the  people  of  New  Orleans  be 
inspired  to  do  the  same.  Our  prayers  are  with  them. 
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Peter  Kempson  issued  this  token  in  1797,  as  part  of  a  series  honoring 
famous  London  buildings,  as  a  statement  to  the  rebirth  of  the  city  . 


YN  ZONE 


Are  our  great  GSNA  YN’s  ready  for  a  chance  to  receive  3 
uncirculated  foreign  notes  and  a  surprise  coin?  Just  answer  the 
following  three  questions.  (All  answers  are  in  any  redbook) 

1.  One  of  my  favorite  coins,  the  “large  cents”  were  struck 

from _ to _ with  the  exception  of _ 

when  no  large  cents  were  struck. 

2.  The  designer  of  the  large  cent  was _ . 

3.  In  1857,  there  were  two  types  of  large  cents.  What  were 

they?  _ 

Please  reply  to  Jim  Majoros  by  email  (maiorraiameri-com.com)  or 
fax  (732-255-69 1 1 )  or  mail  (65- 1 6th  St.  Toms  River,  NJ  08753) 

Note  to  all  Ws:  It  is  not  too  early  to  plan  your  exhibit  for  the  2006 
GSNA  convention.  Do  you  have  any  coin  stories  that  you  wish  to 
share  with  our  readers?  Our  editor  would  be  happy  to  assist  you  in 
writing  any  articles  for  this  publication,  (asifran@yahoo.com) 


Best  Wishes 

Our  great  friend,  and  GSNA  member,  Steve  Middleton,  has 
been  recently  operated  on  for  cancer.  At  this  time,  he  is 
reported  to  be  doing  very  well.  Our  prayers  and  thoughts  are 
with  him  and  his  family. 

Get  Well  Soon,  Steve!! 
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Exploring  the  ANA 


New  Jersey  continues  to  make  its  mark  on  the  ANA.  As  was  mentioned 
previously,  the  two  candidates  from  our  state,  William  Horton  and  Michael  Fey, 
won  their  elections  and  are  now  President  William  Horton  and  Governor  Michael 
Fey.  The  GSNA  congratulates  them  both,  and  wishes  them  well. 

Each  year  the  ANA  acknowledges  those  who  demonstrate  the  spirit  of  the  late 
Glenn  Smedley,  recognized  as  a  “collector’s  collector’’.  At  the  ANA’s  2005 
summer  convention  in  San  Francisco,  our  very  own  Jim  Majoros  was  awarded  the 
Glenn  Smedley  award.  (To  those  of  you  new  to  the  GSNA,  Jim  was  awarded  the 
ANA  Presidential  award  in  2001.)  Congratulations,  Jim.  It  was  well  deserved. 

In  addition,  the  GSNA  would  like  to  congratulate  Steve  Middleton,  winning  the 
coveted  first  place  award  for  his  exhibit  in  San  Francisco  of  St.  Gauden’s  gold. 


Letter  to  the  GSNA 

My  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  GSNA  and  the  individuals  involved  for 
honoring  me  with  the  “Numismatist  of  the  Year’’  award  and  gift.  Thanks  also 
to  everyone  for  their  gracious  remarks  and  congratulations.  I’ll  cherish  this 
honor  always. 

Sincerely, 

A1  Zaika 


In  Memoriam 

It  is  always  sad  when  great  numismatists  pass  on.  The  loss  cannot  be  replaced. 
The  GSNA  members  would  like  to  send  their  condolences  to  the  families  of 
the  following  two  men,  both  collectors  and  dealers,  who  added  so  much  to  the 
our  hobby. 

Alex  Molochko,  a  life  member  of  the  Ocean  County  Coin  Club  and 
renowned  northeast  coin  dealer. 

-  Art  A.  M.  Kagin,  a  collector,  dealer  and  former  ANA  Governor  who  helped 
the  hobby  grow  for  many  decades. 

This  is  a  trying  time  for  numismatics  with  some  great  luminaries  passing  away 
in  the  past  few  months.  They  will  be  missed. 
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CLUBS  AROUND  THE  STATE 


MONDAY  EVENINGS 

Forks  of  the  Delaware  Club 

Meeting  Time:  First  Monday  of  the  month  (except  on  holidays  and  Labor 

Day,  then  the  second  Monday  of  the  month)  at  7  PM 

Meeting  Location:  Grace  Lutheran  Church  on  300  Rosebury  Street  and 

Route  22  in  Phillipsburg,  NJ 

GSNA  Club  Representative:  Frank  Dolan 

Sussex  County  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  Second  Monday  of  the  month  (except  August  and 
December)  at  7  PM 

Meeting  Location:  VFW  Hall,  66  Main  Street,  Sparta,  NJ 
President:  Tom  Stepnaski,  Jr. 

GSNA  Club  Representative:  Doug  DelGurecio 
Club  Website:  www.uscents.com/SCCC/index.htm 

New  Jersey  Numismatic  Society 

Meeting  Time:  Third  Monday  of  the  month  (except  July  and  August)  at 
7:30  PM 

Meeting  Location:  Helen  Chase  Room  at  the  Madison  Public  Library 
Madison,  NJ 

GSNA  Club  Representative:  Harry  Garrison 

Trenton  Numismatic  Club 

Meeting  Time:  Fourth  Monday  of  the  month 

Meeting  Location:  AAA  Mid-Atlantic  Building,  3  AAA  Drive  Exit  5B 
off  1-195,  Hamilton,  NJ  08691 

GSNA  Club  Representative  and  President:  Harry  Garrison 

TUESDAY  EVENING  CLUBS 

Watchung  Hills  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  Second  Tuesday  of  each  month  (except  August)  at 
7:30  PM 

Meeting  Location:  O’Connors  Beef  and  Ale,  708  Mountain  Boulevard, 

Watchung,  NJ 

President:  Dave  Bailey 

GSNA  Club  Representative:  Tom  Rothacker 
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TUESDAY  EVENING  CLUBS  (continued) 


Northern  Valley  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  Fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month  at  7:30  PM 
Meeting  Location:  Demarest  Methodist  Church,  109  Hardenburgh  Road. 
Demarest,  NJ 
President:  John  Lorenzo 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  CLUBS 

Roxburv  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  First  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  7:00  PM 

Meeting  Location:  Roxbury  Township  Library,  103  Main  Street, 

Succasunna,  NJ 

GSNA  Club  Representative:  Steve  Sauchelli 
Club  Website:  www. ledgewood.net/rcc 

Westchester  County  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  Third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  8:00  PM 
Meeting  Location:  Community  Meeting  Room  of  St.  Pius  X  School 
on  Ramsey  Road  in  Scarsdale,  NY 
President:  Jonathan  Lemer 

Hackettstown  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  Fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  7:30  PM 

Meeting  Location:  Hackettstown  Community  Center  on  Route  46 

President:  Frank  Dolan 

GSNA  Club  Representative:  Steve  Middleton 

Club  Website:  www.hackettstowncoinclub.org 


THURSDAY  EVENING  CLUBS 
Ocean  County  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  1st  and  3rd  Thursdays  of  the  month  7:40  (Jrs  at  6:50) 

Meeting  Location:  Ocean  Fire  House  (Arnold  Ave  Pt.  Pleasant  Beach) 

President:  Jim  Majoros 

GSNA  Club  Representative:  Dennis  Berube 

Club  Website:  www.occoinclub.org 
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West  Jersey  Numismatic  Society 

Meeting  Time:  Third  Thursday  AT  7:00  PM 

Meeting  Location:  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church,  Collingswood,  South  Jersey 
comer  of  Park  Blvd  and  Dill 
President:  Fred  R.  Giebel 

Contact:  Dennis  Helmer  at  D.P.HELMER@COMCAST.NET 

Clifton  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  First  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month  at  7:30  PM. 
Meeting  Location:  Clifton  Recreation  Department,  1232  Main  Street, 
Clifton,  NJ 

President:  Frank  Ortega 

Contact  Person:  Betty  Kapchus  at  cavellplace@aol.com 

The  Currency  Club  of  Chester  County 

Meeting  Time:  Third  Thursday  of  each  month  at  7  PM 

Meeting  Location:  Borough  Hall,  comer  of  Adams  and  Gay  Streets,  West 

Chester,  PA 

President:  Nelson  Page  Aspen 

FRIDAY  EVENING  CLUBS 

Summit/Chatham  Coin  Club 

Meeting  Time:  Second  Friday  of  each  month 

Meeting  Location:  Chatham  Borough  Fire  House,  54  Fairmont  Ave, 

Chatham  Borough 

President:  Warren  Rymer 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  CLUB 

Classical  Numismatic  Society 

Meeting  Time:  Second  Saturday  of  each  month 
Meeting  Location:  William  Rohrer  Memorial  Library  Meeting  Room, 
MacArthur  Drive  and  Cuthbert  Boulevard  in  Haddon  Township,  NJ 
President:  Herb  Matthews,  Jr.  Meetings  include  a  presentation. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  ONLY 

New  Jersey  Exonumia  Society 

Meets  annually  at  the  GSNA  convention  in  May 
GSNA  Club  Representative:  George  Skic 
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Dave's  Coins 

Buying  and  Selling  US  and  Foreign  Coins, 
Paper  —  Accumulations  Welcome 
Dave  Wilson 
PO  Box  567 
Jackson,  NJ  08527 
Phone  732-364-0207 
Fax  732-364-1299 

nevvjerseycoins.com 

Premium  Sponsor 

Tom  Hyland  -  Collector  Coins 
www.newiersevcoins.com 

PO  Box  296 
Sussex,  NJ  07461 
Phone  973-875-7926 
email  tash67rdearthlink.net 


Steve's  Coins 

Buying  Coins  -  Tokens  -  Medals  -  World's  Fair  Memorabilia 
Any  Ferris  Wheel  Items  -  Old  Toys  -  Model  Kits  -  Collectibles 

Steve  Middleton 

ANA  ANS  GSNA  TAMS  WFCS 
PO  Box  83 
Boonton,  NJ  07005 
Phone  973-627-0705 
email  smiddletov@aol.com 


Spencer  Peck  Numismatic  Services,  LLC 

Rare  Coins  -  Currency  -  Tokens  -  Medals 
Acquired  -  Appraised  -  Liquidated 
Collections  Bought  and  Sold 
Spencer  Peck,  ASA 
ANA  Life  Member  4334 
www.spencerpeck.com 

PO  Box  526 
Oldwick,  NJ  08858 

Phone  908-236-2880,  Fax  908-236-2380 
Email  spencerpeck@iearthlink.net 
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A-l  Quality  Coins  &  Currency 

Darwin  E.  Brodt 
PO  Box  62 

Wind  Gap,  PA  18091 
610-863-6070 
800-888-COIN 


Bach's  Coin  Box 

Buying  and  Selling  US  Coins 
John  Bachman 
PO  Box  1166 
Oaks,  PA  19456 
Phone  610-983-3614 
email  iohnbach(a)comcast.net 


Long  Island  Numismatics,  Inc. 

Gary  Parietti 
www.linumis.com 

PO  Box  42 

Bedford  Hills,  NY  10507-0042 
Phone  973-242-6090 
Fax  973-242-6091 
email  qaryparietti(a>aol.com 


Tom  Surina,  LLC 

Buying  -  Selling  -  Appraisals  PAPER  MONEY 
Large  Size  Notes  -  Small  Size  Notes  -  Star  Notes 

Tom  Surina 
PO  Box  5562 
Old  Bridge,  NJ  08857 
Phone  732-727-5248 
Fax  732-727-5742 
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Individual  Membership  $10  Club  Membership  $15  Junior  (under  18)  $3 
Membership  Dues  MUST  accompany  this  Application.  Mail  to: 

GSNA.  PO  Box  561.  Middlesex,  NJ  08846 


